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=F ] CHAPTER I, 
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No, my dear; Rachel and I were not so foolish as to stay in 


rr | Paris till there was not a train to come out by, and we had to 
\-° invoke heaven and earth, and the British ambassador, to get 
——— us a pass through the Prussian lines. Neither did we, like 


some people we know, rashly conclude that if there was a 

siege at all, it would only last a few days, and so leave the 
| better part of our personal property behind us, to the tender 
mercies of the “red” mob, or a German storming party. In 
fact, we did not wait to see the “barbarian hordes,” as we 
heard them called, come on and on, like the terrible iron door 
in the Venetian torture chambers, which closed slowly upon 
its victim until he was crushed to death. No sooner did 
things begin to go really badly with the French, than Rachel, 
who is a most prudent person, was haunted with visions of the 
red spectre, and made unpleasant speculations as to whether 
carrying of heads upon pikes was still in fashion among 


y 
i 
| 
en 
é ' republicans. So we came away in very good time. 
‘ 
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It was rather strange, that the first visit to Paris of two 
quiet old ladies like Rachel and myself, should have been cut 
short in such an unexpected way. How thoroughly we had 
enjoyed ourselves before the war broke out! We had never 
been so happy since we were quite little children. You must 
| remember that we had been governesses for many a long 
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weary year; we began in our teens, immediately after we left 
the clergy orphan school, which had been our home since our 
parents had been struck down, one soon after the other, by 
typhus fever, caught in the wretched lanes and alleys among 
which they laboured. Thus we dragged on our lives from eigh- 
teen to forty, when one day—a day which we both marked 
with a white stone—I in my schoolroom in the north of Eng- 
land, and Rachel in hers in a southern county, received a letter 
from a London firm of solicitors, informing us that by the will 
of a distant cousin, who we thought had forgotten our very 
existence, we were each entitled to a sum in the funds, which 
with our moderate ideas would enable us to live at ease for the 
rest of our days. You may guess that we were not very long 
in meeting and discussing our future plans. 

“Mary,” said Rachel, after listening to my suggestion that 
we should set up in a little house in some pleasant south 
country village, “ my advice is, don’t settle anywhere just yet, 
but let us go about and see a little life before we get too old 
for it. Let us get well away from little girls and their mammas ; 
Ihave nothing to say against either class of the community, 
but I am very weary of them; I want to live in the great 
world, and hear something better than ‘ Mary’s Grammar’ and 
‘Mrs. Markham.’ ” 

“ Brighton ?” I'suggested, rather amazed at the accession 
of vigour on the part of Rachel. 

“ Cockney !” she returned, with emphasis. 

“Scarborough, perhaps ? ” 

“No better.” 

Not to give you all our discussions, we finally decided to 
betake ourselves to a Parisian boarding-house, of which we 
had heard from a French master, and where we were told we 
should meet few of our compatriots, as indeed proved to be 
the case. The mistress had a clientéle among Wallachians, 
Roumanians, Poles, and other mysterious nationalities, with 
just a sprinkling of elderly English gentlemen and ladies, 
studying manners and customs with a due attention to 
economy. Here Rachel saw the world to her heart’s content ; 
and it was quite pleasant to sit by and see how well she got on 
with these miscellaneous foreigners, from her thorough know- 
ledge of French, Italian, and German, which had not rusted 
during her long governessing, and from her bright, cheerful 
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temper, which our old dreary life had been unable to sour. I 
am almost ashamed to say that the cuisine was a very con- 
siderable element in our pleasure,—a cup of coffee and a roll, 
sent up to our bedrooms, with the hot water, in the morning ; 
then a déjeuner @ la fourchette, or luncheon, at noon, with wine 
or tea, as you chose; then a table d’héte dinner, at six. It 
was, indeed, an agreeable change, after years of monotonous 
mutton and rice-pudding at two o’clock. 

So all went merrily with us until war was proclaimed. At 
first, we never dreamt that it would affect us middle-aged 
women at Paris m any way, except perhaps in a rise of prices ; 
and it was interesting to see the regiments go off, and hear 
the ‘ Marseillaise’ sung by processions in the streets. But then 
misfortunes began to come thick and fast, and men’s brows 
grew dark with rage and fear, and in short, Rachel thought 
that there was such a thing as a too-exciting experience of 
life. So accordingly we took our departure, together with 
many other fugitives, French and Anglo-French; but still 
trusting, like the rest of the world, that megotiations would 
put an end to the war, and being loth to return so soon, we 
only went to a little seaport town, which was considered to be 
out of the way even of the historical four Uhlans. Here, the 
boarding-house was not to our mind, and we set up for our- 
selves in lodgings, which, owing to the place being much 
frequented by English people in autumn, were on the English 
rather than the French plan. Madame Gauthier, our land- 
lady, was a fat, comfortable-looking, elderly Frenchwoman, 
who had been a cook in a private family, had saved, and taken 
a fairly good house, which she let as lodgings, doing all the 
work, cooking, sweeping, everything herself, with the as- 
sistance of her two daughters, Huphrosine and Cécile. How 
comfortable she made us, and how good her dinners were, 
especially her fricandeaua de veau! The theatre was closed 
by order of the mayor, the octroi was rising, and the town 
was in “a state of siege; ” that is, theoretically our lives and 
liberties were at the mercy of the commandant of the depart- 
ment, but practically it made no difference to us. KHverything 
was very interesting, and at the same time very melancholy. 
The ordinary English visitors were conspicuous by their 
absence, but the town was filling fast with fugitives from 
Paris and its environs, like ourselves, who kept pouring in, 
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downcast-looking and silent; — mothers, with families of 
daughters in patriotic mourning; young wives tottering on 
their fashionable high heels, and bewildered with the difficul- 
ties of looking after their babies, their bonnes, and their cart- 
loads of boxes ; little children, who evidently thought it fine 
fun to. pay an unexpected visit to the seaside ; invalid old men, 
tenderly watched over by their womankind, and specimens of 
the non-combatant class in general. People were so grave, 
talking fast and low to each other when they met, like con- 
spirators, that one caught the infection, and felt it indecorous 
to laugh aloud in the streets. Only the young Mobile Guards 
seemed privileged to be merry—sturdy, fair-faced lads, some 
in their serviceable-looking blue uniforms, with a double row 
of brass buttons, some only in their natural blue blouses, with 
a strip of bright cherry-red braid sewn on each shoulder, to 
mark their military characters ; some still unarmed, some with 
their long bayoneted rifles @ tabatiére. They swarmed in the 
town, laughing, talking, drilling twice a day, mounting guard, 
taking home their rations in the evening, their great loaves of 
bread impaled on the points of their bayonets. As for the 
officers, when they were not drilling, they did little else, ap- 
parently, but walk on the promenade ; Rachel said they ought 
to have been reading ‘Jomini,’ and studying the natural 
features of the country ; I sagely opined that it did not much 
matter what they did—poor fellows ! 

Madame Gauthier’s views on the war, which she communi- 
cated to us in mysterious undertones, were most admirable ; 
—it was bien malheuwreux — one would have thought that 
people were too enlightened in this age pour se battre seule- 
ment pour deux opinions. No, she did not think the German 
people were bad; it was only the King and the Emperor, who 
could not agree; and it was even more terrible for the Ger- 
man people than for the French, because the German soldiers 
were married men. Rachel used to hold much political dis- 
course with her, uttering excellent, if vague sentiments in 
favour of peace, and trying to enlarge her mind by lending her 
the ‘'Times,’ which we got at an exorbitant rate, to read, for she 
understood English pretty well. But somehow, Madame 
always preferred the local papers, from which she learnt that 
the King of Prussia had become fou, and much other valuable 
matter of the same kind. 












































CECILE GAUTHIER. 5 
Mademoiselle Euphrosine, the eldest daughter, seemed to 
be chiefly impressed by the thought of the taxes that would 
have to be paid at the end of the war. Euphrosine, whose 
name was not altogether appropriate, was short, middle-aged, 
rather fat, with sharp dark eyes; a very good daughter in her 
way, but with a temper of which we shrewdly suspected both 
her mother and sister were a little afraid; to do her justice, 
she never showed it to us; though on one very busy market- 
day, she informed us it had been a “jour d’enfer.” She had 
once gone into a sisterhood,—so Rachel, who had a great power 
of gaining confidences, learnt from the younger sister, —but 
found she had no vocation ; certainly she did not look like an 
ideal nun. Now, all her affections seemed to be concentrated 
in her cat, on whom we used to hear her lavishing the most 
tender epithets in a plaintively endearing tone of voice. 

Cécile was quite different. Rachel took immensely to her, 
and I used to desire secretly that I could have her for a model 
to draw ; she had such a trim little figure, such bright dark 
eyes and gleaming dark hair, and such a fascinating smile. 
She was tender and pitying, nearly cried when she told us 
about the wounded who had been brought to the hospital and 
the caserne, and mourned over the number of French and 
Prussians who had been killed, “ seulement pour deux opinions,” 
she said, echoing her mother’s words. Yet she was the least 
peaceful of the Gauthiers ; the invaders must be driven back, 
she said, and she was rather given to quote the opinions of a 
certain friend of the family, who, according to her, understood 
politics very well, and who must have been warlike in his 
views. He certainly smoked strong tobacco, for by that 
token we used to be made conscious of his presence of an 
evening. 

Never shall I forget the great Sunday—the Sunday of won- 
ders ; it nearly took one’s breath away. ‘The morning before, 
Cécile had been all joy and sparkle, because a vague report 
had come of good news from MacMahon ; to-day, she came in 
to lay breakfast, pale, scared, her voice fairly faltering :—“ The 
army had surrendered, the Emperor was taken prisoner, so 
some one had told her, but perhaps it was not all true.” Alas, 
for France! it was true; the dispatch was up at the sous- 
préfecture to prove it. Very dreary was the service at the 
little Protestant chapel, where the pastew read the prayer 
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for the Emperor in a low and doubtful tone, and no one listened 
to the sermon; very dreary the whole of that day. But in the 
evening we began to be aware that there was some excitement 
abroad. There were loud voices in the street, eagerly talking 
aud disputing, and the trampling of many feet. 

“Ts it a revolution, Mary ?” murmured poor Rachel, getting 
quite frightened. 

“It is a very quiet one, if it is,” I said valiantly ; “ but I 
will ask Madame what she thinks.” 

So we called to the Gauthiers, and we mustered courage to 
look out of the windows, and then we saw the revolution, in 
the shape of an eager, bewildered crowd round a dispatch, 
stuck up against a door, trying in vain to read it by the moon- 
light. At last, a young man in a Mobile’s blouse, with a 
hammer and a few nails in one hand, and a little candle in a 
tin sconce in the other, made his way through the crowd, 
hammered up the light against the door, and read out the 
dispatch, whatever it was, aloud. Then, there rose a cry of 
“Vive la République!” followed by the discordant shriek 
which does duty in France for a cheer; and we knew what 
had happened. Some one broke out into the fierce strains of 
the ‘Marseillaise,” the young men and boys among the 
bystanders joined in at the chorus, clenching their fists and 
waving their arms above their heads. Gradually they formed 
into a body, and marched down the street in procession, 
singing. An English election would, after all, have been a far 
more exciting spectacle; but then one is tolerably sure that 
the English mob will not go beyond breaking of windows and 
heads, whereas one never knows how soon the French one 
may begin to yell for blood. 

As the hastily-formed procession passed, a young man—the 
same who had read out the dispatch—glanced towards the 
Gauthiers’ windows, fell out of the march, and came up to their 
door. Cécile hastened from the room to open it, Euphrosine 
and Madame followed, and we stood at the entrance of the 
passage to find out, if possible, what was going on. 

“Oh, Ignace, what has happened?” exclaimed Cécile 
eagerly. 

“The Republic is proclaimed at Paris!” said the young 
man, in a deep clear voice, though with a touch of patois, “I 
was afraid Madame and Mesdemoiselles might be a little 
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frightened, so I thought I would look in to say there was no 
cause for fear.” 

“ But, Mon Dieu! Ignace,” exclaimed Madame, breathless 
with the speed she had made, “is the town quiet? will the 
workmen not get up an émeute? Come in; don’t let us talk 
in the street ; come in, and let us hear about it.” 

“The town is quiet, Madame, as you may see,” said Ignace, 
stepping into the passage. In the dim light we could discern 
but little of him, except that he was tall and strong, with 
thick rough hair pushed off his forehead in heavy masses, and 
a yellow moustache. ‘ Andif it were not, there are a thou- 
sand of us; are we not enough to keep order? ”’ 

This small flourish, pardonable in a young Mobile, produced 
a@ gasp and an exclamation from Euphrosine, which were 
echoed in a lower tone by Cécile. 

“Monsieur Lhomel,” asked the latter, with a pretty con- 
fiding air, as if he held the key of all wisdom, “ will this new 
government be good for us?” 

“ It will give us arms, at any rate,” said the Mobile, clench- 
ing his hand. “Good! it cannot well be worse than the last 
one, that hated and feared us, because it knew well that we 
should never fire upon the people at its bidding.” 

Certainly there was something refreshing in the free air of a 
Republic; for years men’s tongues had been padlocked, and 
one was glad to hear them let loose. 

“ And the Emperor — what becomes of him?” asked 
Cécile. 

“ He will do well enough,” put in Euphrosine; “ he will go 
off poches pleines, and leave us to pay everything, after he has 
done all the evil.” 

“That is true, Mademoiselle,” exclaimed the young man, 
with that bitter French laugh, which leaves one in doubt as to 
whether it will be followed by weeping or swearing; “ never, 
never, never did one man so much mischief.” 

Just then there came another knock at the door. “ This 
beats a vaudeville, Rachel,” I whispered, as we listened,—not 
eavesdropping, I beg leave to observe; Madame must have 
known we were there. 

“ Mary, really the situation is too serious—Hush 

The new-comer was, as far as we could see, or rather guessed 
from his movements and his voice, a portly well-to-do bour- 
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geois, who greeted Madame Gauthier and her daughters with 
great solemnity, and began to represent touchingly how he 
had found himself in the midst of the crowd, and as he had no 
idea what it was about, and hated being hustled, he had taken 
the liberty to step into Madame Gauthier’s house till the street 
should be clear. 

“Tt is the Republic, M. Cointrel,” said Madame Gauthier 
emphatically. 

M. Cointrel wes as incredulous as politeness would allow. 
“ And who composes the Republic, may I ask ? ” 

“M. Lhomel can tell you about it,’’ said Madame, and she 
appealed to the young man for further information. He ac- 
cordingly gave the substance of the dispatch, running off 
the names of the members of the Provisional Government,— 
Arago, Crémieux, Jules Favre, Gambetta, and so on, till he 
came to Rochefort, when M. Cointrel burst into an incredulous 
laugh. 

“Tt is a canard.” 

“ Indeed, no; it is up at the sous-prétectufe.” 

“Taunt pis!” muttered the bourgeois. “ Now, Lhomel, I 
suppose you will be going about pulling down eagles and 
knocking off N’s.” 

“We are not children, M. Cointrel, to waste our time in 
such trifles,” said the Mobile, evidently rather nettled by the 
patronizing tone. ‘Good night, Madame Gauthier; good 
night, Mesdemoiselles ; I think I have told you all there is to 
tell.” 

A few words passed between him and the daughters in a 
lower tone; he took his departure, and we heard him go down 
the street, singing :— 

* Allons, enfuns de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé!” 


while M. Cointrel was pressed to come in and sit down, which 
he did, and we heard no more. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Certainty the Republic, though it had not brought the “ Red” 
upon us, produced a great accession of vigour. One cartful of 
arms, at any rate, came in, the bayonets gleaming from under 
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the straw in which they were packed, and some attempts were 
made at strengthening the old part of the town, which was sur- 
rounded by walls that had once kept out one of our Edwards or 
Henrys for a considerable time, though now they were useless, 
—only fortifications &@ Vantique, as the military books term 
them. A resident friend of ours, a pretty and emphatic little 
widow, who always spoke in italics, and who was at present 
torn asunder between her dread of Reds and Prussians, and 
her reluctance to leave her house which she had taken by the 
year, and could not dispose of, rushed in with a frightful story 
that the enemy had been seen from the steeple of a neighbour- 
ing town, and that the authorities here were preparing to 
barricade, mine, and, in case of need, blow up the Old Town. 
“Frenchmen are so conceited,” she said, ‘ they like a pretence 
of resistance, though they know it is of no use. However, I 
suppose,:if the Prussians do come, people who have only taken 
furnished houses will not have to pay any requisitions; the 
sous-préfet ought to take care of that.” 

And so she departed, leaving us wondering whether an army 
of hungry Prussians would stop to ask which houses were let 
furnished, and which not. Of course the first thing Rachel 
and I did was to fly to the Old Town to see if there were any 
symptoms of mining about the place. 

A quiet sleepy place was the Old ‘Town by nature, though it 
bore traces of troublous times upon the scutcheons over its 
gates, from which the flewrs-de-lys had been hacked by some re- 
publican hand in days gone by. Within stood the Hétel de 
Ville and the Imperial Palace—Imperial once, but the tarnished 
gold letters on its fagade had been cut away like the flewrs- 
de-lys before them, and the marks where they had been were in 
the process of being hastily and very inefficiently covered over 
with a thin coat of paint. Without, there were some signs of 
mischief; workmen were digging in front of the gateways. 

Timber for stockades was being brought up, and the green 
bushes on the talus were being cleared out of the line of fire. 

“ Does it not remind you of the beginning of one of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian’s novels ?” I asked, as we watched the work- 
men labouring after their rather listless fashion. 

“Tt is pleasanter reading Erckmann-Chatrian than living 
it,’ said Rachel with a little shudder. 

- “ Now, Rachel,” I said solemnly, “if you are really 
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miserable, we will go back to England at once. But you 
know very well we shall not get nearly such nice lodgings, nor 
yet such bright blue skies. As for the Prussians being seen 
from Limerre steeple, I have no doubt they were only black 
cows after all.” 


“It is very delightful here, I quite agree. But suppose we 
were to ask the consul—” 

“ Ask the consul, my dear Rachel! why, Mrs. Brown tells 
me the poor man is nearly driven mad by applications for 
advice, and never dares stir out for fear of being caught by 
some frightened Englishwoman who wants to know ‘if it is 
safe to stay ?? The consul is a most respectable old gentleman, 
but I don’t see how he is to know Von Moltke’s plans any 
more than ourselves. I had rather consult Cécile’s friend, who 
knows les affaires, and smokes strong tobacco. Meanwhile, 
Rachel, let us go and sit down under the trees; I have my 
sketchbook with me, and I want to make out an outline of the 
gate. It will be an interesting drawing to have, and I can 
bring my paints to-morrow. 

“ Very well,” said Rachel, “and I have a pleasing history 
to tell you about Cécile’s friend when you have done.” 

She made no objection to the drawing, as she would have 
done some time ago. It had required a great exercise of 
courage on my part when I first ventured to take out a sketch- 
book and sketch ; but as we found nobody minded it, we grew 
quite bold. So I sharpened a pencil very composedly, and 
commenced operations upon the picturesque old gate. The 
Mobile who stood sentry made a capital figure in the fore- 
ground, or would if he could have kept quiet, but true military 
patience was hardly developed in him, and he paced up and 
down restlessly, perpetually changing the position of his rifle, 
as if he found the whole thing very wearisome. 

** How long hast thou to stay there?” called out an acquaint- 
ance who was passing through, laughing at the same time, as 
if it struck him as slightly ludicrous to see his friend doing 
soldier’s work. 

“Till twelve o’clock,” the sentry responded, in a tone of 
resignation. He paced up and down for a while with increased 
restlessness; then, in desperation, drew himself up, and 
stiffened into a most correct military attitude, as if he had 
made up his mind to do the thing properly. 
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“ Now’s my time,” thought I, as I sketched him in rapidly. 
To my dismay he scanned me attentively for a minute; then 
advanced slowly and determinately upon me. 

I hope you will admire my presence of mind in that I did not 
turn and flee, though I was reflecting all the time how un- 
pleasant it would be to be walked off to the corps de garde as a 
spy of M. de Bismarck’s. But I went on working away in 
the most innocent manner. 

The sentry came up, and lifted his cap—a piece of courtesy 
which was very unmilitary, but pleasing nevertheless :— 
“ Pardon, Madame; but you must be so good as to retire.” 

If he had been an aristocratic captain in Louis Quatorze’s 
guards, he could not have discharged his duty with more 
civility. “Is drawing forbidden?” I asked, regaining my 
courage. 

“ Mais oui—certainly. Nothing is to be drawn, that is the 
order. It is equal to me,” he added with a smile, as if he had 
no great opinion of the wisdom * = order, “whether you 
draw or not ; mais c’est la consigne.” 

«Then dine is nothing to be said,” I replied, as I put up my 
pencils and paper. He had been politeness itself, as we grate- 
fully acknowledged ; and so Rachel and I retreated in very 
good order through the gate, he lifted his cap a second time to 
show he bore no malice, and we parted on the best terms. 

“ Surely I have seen that youth before,” said I to Rachel, 
as we walked home. 

“To be sure you have. It was he who brought us the news 
of the Republic; I knew his voice again at once.” 

“He has won my heart by being so civil,” I said. “I wish 
him good luck and deliverance out of the hands of the Philis- 
tines ; also not too much standing on guard, as he evidently 
does not enjoy it.” 

“Yes, but I can tell you all about him,” said Rachel 
triumphantly; “it is a very interesting romance, I assure 
you.” 

“ Cécile’s friend, I suppose? Well, for her sake, I am glad 
he seems so pleasant; I like the young man’s looks alto- 
gether. But how were you clever enough to find these things 
out ?” 

‘There is not much cleverness about it; people do always 
make me a confidant, as you know; and Cécile is not the first 
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by a good many. Oh, Mary, it is fine to see the girl’s dark 
eyes flash, and hear her talk against Count Bismarck! she 
would look like a very Joan of Arc if she were not such a little 
creature. And really I don’t wonder she is bitter, for private 
as well as patriotic reasons; the war has stopped her wed- 
ding.” 

“What, to yonder hero in the Mobile ?” 

“Just so. Now to begin quite at the beginning. The 
hero’s name is Ignace-Louis Lhomel, and he is the only son of 
a tolerably thriving propriétaire in the neighbourhood,—pro- 
sperous enough at any rate to buy him a substitute for the con- 
scription. Cécile intimates that, besides the fact that none but 
the misérables who had no other means of living ever did get 
into the army, he had a particular objection of his own to 
serving the Empire. But of course he was taken for the Garde 
Mobile, greatly to the dismay of his parents, who think it very 
hard that they should have paid so heavily for him, and yet not 
keep him at home after all. He himself is rather enthusiastic 
about la patrie, and Cécile naturally regards him as a patriot 
hero, and is quite prepared to see him save France by his 
single hand and head. Only Madame Gauthier, who seems to 
have made up the match at first, now utterly refuses to allow 
them to be married until he has done with fighting and cam- 
paigning; and Kuphrosine, who never thought the alliance 
good enough, is inclined to have it broken off altogether. The 
fact is, from some dark hints Cécile dropped, I do suspect that 
that portly bourgeois who thought the Republic a canard 
is disposed to be a prétendant, and that Euphrosine, being a 
woman of prudence, favours him.” 

“Then Cécile is really fond of the Mobile ?” 

“ Oh, there can be no doubt of that. I imagine a damsel in 
her rank of life is permitted to be in love with her futur. At 
any rate she has learnt to be so, and is evidently not minded 
to be transferred from one suitor to the other, as her sister 
would have her. She is quite angry at the way Euphrosine 
talks about peace,—‘ not that we do not all wish for peace, 
Mademoiselle, but only on honourable terms.’ ” 

“Her lover has certainly indoctrinated her in patriotic 
sentiments. But it does not seem a very promising thing.” 

“Why should you be a prophet of evil, Mary? The worst 
that will come to him will be to be put into some fortified 
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town, which will be surrendered after the first few shots. He 
will perhaps have to live for a week on horseflesh, be sent for 
a short time into Germany, and come home covered with 
glory.” 

“To find his fields ravaged, his house fired, and the taxes 
for the war indemnity crushing him to the earth.” 

“Come, you have just been telling me you don’t expect 
the Prussians here ; and as for the taxes, they would fall alike 
on everybody. I don’t see why things should go worse with 
Cécile than with others.” 

When we went back we casually asked Cécile what was being 
done at the Old Town. She knew all about it ;—they were 
just going to run up a stockade to guard the town from a 
coup de main by roving Uhlans. ‘‘ Nobody expects the place 
to stand against artillery of course,” said Cécile with an air of 
authority, as if she had her information from the great Von 
Moltke himself. Rachel and I smiled at each other. 

In the afternoon we went out to see the drill, which was 
always a picturesque sight. A thousand or so of men in all 
varieties of costume were gathered together, in small detach- 
ments of twenty or forty each; some not sufficiently advanced 
to be trusted with their weapons, and hardly knowing the 
words of command ; some who were being marched round and 
round like horses in a circus; and some who were tolerably 
perfect in the handling of their rifles, loading with imaginary 
charges, presenting, and so on. “ Few !”’ cried the officer, and 
all the rifles went click, click, in what would have been a very 
irregular fire if it had been real. Other men, who were not 
wanted at present,—for the supply of officers was rather 
scanty,—stood or sat about under the trees, their arms piled 
near them; and a few sentries kept the ground from being 
intruded upon by the admiring citizens, women and children, 
who acted as spectators. ‘To-day being market day, their 
number was greater than usual, and among them I soon dis- 
cerned Cécile and her mother. They were only coming home 
from a shop, but no doubt good-natured Madame Gauthier had 
been inveigled round that way, and there being a bench con- 
venient, had been easily prevailed on to sit down and rest. 

Ignace Lhomel was of course on the ground, and, I am happy 
to add, among the more proficient of the recruits. Cécile in- 
deed had given us to understand that he was a very good 
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shot ; whether. he acquired his skill as a braconnier in the 
neighbouring forest, I cannot say; but that is the way many 
good shots among the Mobiles have been trained. Certainly 
he did handle his gun with more air of knowing what it was 
made of than many of his comrades; and either nature or 
drilling had given him a good mien and an elastic step; 
altogether he looked so handsome that it is no wonder Cécile’s 
eyes dwelt admiringly on her futur, as he went through his 
exercises. 

Towards the end there came down a sudden shower of rain, 
so sudden indeed, and sharp, as to disperse the civilian part of 
the company, who mostly fled for shelter to the town-gate. 
We followed their example, and found ourselves crowded under 
one of the smaller arches behind two or three country-women, 
and Cécile and her mother, with which last we exchanged a 
few words; then ensconced ourselves in a dark corner, and 
speculated how soon the rain would be over. 

Presently the drill was finished, the old captain, a regular 
officer of the line, in a much-braided tunic and madder- 
coloured trousers, put on his cloak, and walked off through 
the rain, talking as he went to two or three young Mobile 
officers in their dark blue uniforms with fantastic arabesque 
patterns of gold braid halfway up their sleeves, who seemed 
to have a becoming reverence for a professional man, and to 
be gathering up such wisdom as they could collect. The men 
dispersed by twos and threes, some to their billets, some, who 
perhaps had further to go, to the shelter of the gate, where 
they stood and talked with their acquaintances, or peered out to 
read the last afiche, an address from the Republicans of the 
town of Capiport to the Provisional Government. Very high- 
flown, very patriotic, and a little incoherent was the address :— 
“Our soil shall be freed from the hated presence of the 
invaders, dit mourir le dernier des Francais; the survivors 
shall look back with sentiments of gratitude,” etc. etc. One 
or two of the Mobiles smiled slightly at each other while they 
read, as if they felt no very overpowering desire to die yet, 
and perhaps thought that the framers of the address might 
not be so zealous when brought face to face with the invaders. 
Ignace Lhomel came up slowly, as if he was above minding the 
rain; he too just glanced at the address, smiled, and cast a 
glance on the placard next it, an appeal for subscriptions for 
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the wounded :—“ Au nom de Dieu, au nom de lu patrie, de nos 
fils, de nos fréres, de nos braves soldats tombés sur le champ 
Vhonneur et toujours hérotques, quoique vaincus aujourd’ hut, 

.”? was the solemn beginning. I know not why, but 
here: was something sad in the look, as of one who felt what 
sacrifices and sufferings the defence of the patrie might entail 
in such times as these. Then he turned, and coming halfway 
under the arch, greeted Madame Gauthier and Cécile with a 
courteous bow. Cécile brightened up all over, and looked 
more charming than ever. 

“ Well,” said Madame, after a few words had passed, “are 
you improving ?” 

The first part of Lhomel’s answer was lost to us, but as he 
went on he raised his voice, and we heard the words “ We 
should do well enough, but it.is the arms. If they could only 
give us chassepots !” he continued, clenching his hand upon 
the rifle he carried, ‘‘I don’t think great things of these fusils 
@ tabatiére, and we have not too many of them either.” 

“T thought they were very good,” suggested Cécile. 

“‘ Not so good as the chassepots,” said Ignace, with a man’s 
delight in instructing. ‘They are so much more awkward to 
manage. See, one has to cross one’s hand over to open the 
tabatiere, so.” 

And he explained learnedly how you had to cross your hand 
over, and how it hurt your fingers, while the bolt of the chasse- 
pot lay ready to be grasped, and gave a good hold. I don’t 
know whether he was right or wrong, but belief in the 
chassepot is an article of faith among patriots, and the Mobiles 
doubtless sighed after that weapon—that “ arme magnifique,” 
as Ignace styled it—all the more because the regulars in the 
town, many of whom were recruits of a week’s standing, hastily 
collected when the flower of the battalion was sent off to swell 
the ranks of MacMahon’s army, and not to be compared in 
point of physique to the stalwart young Gardes, were armed 
with it. 

But Ignace’s lecture on firearms ended with the dirge which 
every Frenchman sings :—‘‘ Man for man we are as good as 
they are, and the chassepot is better than the needle-gun, 
they admit it themselves ; but it is that sacr-r-é artillery of the 

Prussians !” 
He ground out the expletive between his teeth in a fierce, 
desperate way, which made Cécile shiver. 
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“JT am-of opinion we ought to make peace,” said Madame, 
decidedly ; “1 do not understand war, but as we have no sol- 
diers left, I do not see how we are to fight.” 

““Madame does not flatter us poor Mobiles,” said Ignace 
Lhomel, turning with a smile to Cécile for sympathy, which he 
got, as far as an indignant look and a pretty impatient gesture 
could give it. 

“J suppose one must serve one’s apprenticeship in soldier- 
ing as much as in anything else,’ said Madame drily. 
““Monsieur—” (here I lost the name)—‘ who is a man of 
great judgment, quite agrees with me.” 

It was easy to guess from Lhomel’s face that she was quoting 
his rival, and he evidently had difficulty in keeping his temper. 
Cécile murmured something of which he could only catch the 
words, “rich and fat.” Probably she was expressing her 
contempt for M. Cointrel. 

Ignace, meanwhile, was l6oking rather uneasy, and at last 
said in a constrained tone, “ My apprenticeship is beginning 
in earnest. We are—in short, we are to leave the town to- 
morrow.” 

* Oiel!”? cried Madame. 

Cécile said nothing, but gazed with great startled eyes. At 
last, she faltered, ‘‘ For Paris ?” 

‘© No, for Loanne.” 

“Loanne! that is not so very far away. But, Ignace—so 
soon ?” 

The Mobile bent down his head to her, and spoke low and 
fast,—words of comfort, doubtless--while the tears gathered 
in her dark eyes. It was the most pathetic sight I ever saw— 
the more because the presence of others who might, or might 
not hear, restrained the lovers’ expressions of feeling. He 
was hopeful, evidently ; his eye kindled and his face lighted 
up as he went on, with an enthusiasm that must have been 
genuine. Cécile listened, but her face was very sad; it was 
piteous to see how it had changed since the last quarter of 
an hour, when she had been watching Ignace with such 
pride and pleasure. ' 

Madame was very full of expressions of grief and good 
wishes, which Lhomel received with a rather melancholy smile. 
Perhaps he reflected that in her heart she might be thinking 
that now M, Cointrel would have a chance. 
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I can tell you no more of Ignace and Cécile’s love passages, 
for the rain cleared off, the people sallied forth into the wet 
streets one by one, and really we had no excuse for staying. 
But as we looked back, we still saw the Mobile leaning against 
the gate, and Cécile looking up in his face with her eager 
pleading gaze. Poor young things! why should the war have 
come to mar their lives? 

EK. T, 
(To be continued.) 





AUTUMN IN FLORENCE. 


Fiorence! once more I breathe in thee, 
But since I saw thee last, 

My youth’s sustained reverie 
Is, like thy summer, past. 


Yet grieve I not as others use, 
On thy last lingering flowers, 
Thy trees have turned to floral hues 
Their ripe autumnal bowers. 


About thy mantling bosom swarm 
The poplars’ saffron spires ; 

The grim cold cypresses look warm, 
By yon acacian fires. 


The matron vine enclasps her mate 
With aged unburning blushes ; 

While the old bridge sustains the weight 
Of Arno’s autumn rushes. 


And Arno, ’neath the waning sun, 
Flows on, a tawny stream, 

Whose myriad murmurs sadly run 
A limpid requiem 


Over the bright deciduous trees, 
Whose colours wildly gay, 

Are hectic spots that tell disease, 
And but precede decay. 
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Yet grieve I not as others use, 
On the last lingering flowers, 

That love which Nature’s life renews, 
Will not do less for ours. 


And ’tis no enemy to joy 
When, on life’s rigorous plan, 

The worn-out leaflets of the boy 
Fall from the chastened man. 


C. W. Ryall ‘ 








GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS; OR, ADVERTISE- 
MENTS MADE EASY. 

Nor long ago, the ‘Morning Post’ rather corroborated the 

remarks I have lately been making concerning the advertise- 

ments of the present day. It wished to do full justice to Miss 

Broughton’s last work, and therefore advertised it thus :— 

Red 


as @ 














Rose 





is she. 

It was very clever and kind of the ‘ Morning Post’ to do 
this, but it was a pity almost that the sensational publishers, 
Messrs. Daggers and Moonlight, did not improve upon the 
idea, Surely as follows would have been better still :— 
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This could have been interpreted five ways. 1. As a rose 
is she red. 2. Is she red asarose? 3. She, red as a rose is. 
4. A rose, is she red as? 5. Red as a rose is she! which m 
brings us back to the original title, and which is to me sug- 
gestive of a heroine with red hair, red eyes, and red nose,— 

“ My love thou hast a red, red nose ; 
Thy face, look in a spoon ! 


Thy voice is like a melody, 
But one quite out of tune.” 
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In my last chapter I said a kind word for Bryant and May’s 
matches. Now what a direful thing it would be for that firm 
if some unkind wag were to advertise in some well-known 
paper to this effect !—“ Mr. , son of a neighbouring 
farmer, was returning home late last night, when he suddenly 
heard the report of a pistol, and then a scream close to him. 
He rushed to the spot, but could see nothing, and the mur- 
derer escaped, as Mr. had only put some of Bryant and 
May’s safety matches in his pocket, and they ‘ light only on 
the bow.’ ”’ 

Another idea presents itself to my mind,—“ It was a dark, 
stormy, rainy night in winter, I stood alone in one of our 
usually crowded thoroughfares. No one was visible save 
myself and one policeman. The rain poured, the wind blew, the 
snow fell, the gutters ran, and I walked. Hark! suddenly I 
heard a footstep ; a figure hurriedly advanced down the empty 
street. He was wrapped in a cloak, and had on goloshes, and 
held up an umbrella, and a comforter hid half his face. I 
mused as to who he could be, and soliloquized that he must be 
an escaped convict, or perchance a refugee flying from his 
pursuers. He paused near a pillar-post. It seemed to me 
certain that he must either be going to post a plot against the 
Emperor, or else that he was a poor youth who had spent his 
fortune, and was writing to implore his stern parent’s pity! I 
flung myself recklessly between him and the pillar post, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Hold, rash youth! plot not against a monarch, nor 
hope to stay a father’s wrath.’ He started, gazed, then coldly 
said, ‘IT am posting a Valentine, which I have just bought at 
Oremer’s Junior, Regent Street!’ and saying this, went 
home.” 

I feel inclined to hold forth on one subject, but shall on 
second thoughts not do so. I refer to the heathenish adver- 
tisements announcing jovialities at the Crystal Palace and 
elsewhere, wherewith the nation rollicks through its Good 
Friday, (not the Jewish nation, mind!) This subject is, how- 
ever, more deserving of a judgment than a joke, so I| will 
omit it altogether. 

There is a pretty old French song which might have been 
converted into a method of advertising. 


“ Portrait charmant! portrait de mon ami! 
Gage d’amour! C’était fait par Silvy.” 
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The time for that is, however, now past, for Silvy has retired 
from business, and has been made a peer or a knight, ora 
mayor, or something of that kind. 

The following is a copy of an advertisement of a French 
tailor at Cannes, which I may as well insert in this chapter, 
as it is @ propos of the subject, and it may amuse some readers 
to decipher it,— 

“Made the nine of one load of to repair to nine straddle 
clothing, he one to give himself at home of the gentleman, 
that he to order of same for of lady stage coach and 
exactness.” 

Now let the poets come to our aid. 

“ And O! we were sad—you and I.” 
“ But why were you sad? Why not try Dr. 
laughing gas?” 





’s famous 


. Never, 
Shall I forget that night in June, 
Upon the Danube river! ” 


“Because he had tried Dr. 
proving plan.” 


’s celebrated memory im- 





“ Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh give me back my heart.” 
“T can’t, because I have sent it to be set in 18 carat gold, at 
Mr. E. W. Streeter’s 37, Conduit Street, London.” 
Air,—“ Tl hang my harp.” 
“T set my heart on a willow set 
Of china, and went back again, 
To the shop where of yore I used to get 
Willow plates; but they said with disdain,— 

“Furnish your house throughout with Ocetzmann & Oo.’s 
household requisites, including china, 67, Hampstead Road.” 

I must not let pass unnoticed a certain style of obliging 
advertisement which one often meets with, stating that on the 
receipt of 2s. 6d. in postage stamps, some certain philanthropic 
being is willing to put a fellow-creature in the way of making 
a large fortune, by imparting to them some wonderful dis- 
covery, for instance, such as “ producing light from darkness.” 
Should any credulous mortal venture 2s. 6d. on this specula- 
tion, the answer to their enquiries will most probably be 
couched in the words, “ Try Field’s Candles ;”’ or, else perhaps, 
the large fortune is to be obtained by a new method of making 
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your money stick to your fingers. The answer you will pro- 
bably receive is, — “Interesting Discovery. It has lately 
been ascertained for fact, that the ancient Roman hero (cele- 
brated for sticking so fast to his stables), was not known as 
Caligula, but as Coaguline, and hence the name of that 
celebrated modern gum, to be had of all chemists.” 

People’s opinions differ about advertisements. I believe 
Lord Macaulay says that “ Advertisements are to commerce, 
what steam is to navigation.” Others consider them diabolical 
mediums of the present day for falsehood, vanity, ambition, 
etc., all beautifully combined. But now leave we modern his- 
tory, and go we to the days of romance and chivalry :— 


“What knight so bold as Athelstane, 
As true as his good sword, 
He never, never broke his word, 
To Saxon or to Dane; 
Beloved by king, by poor, by rich, 
By Lady Rosalind ; 
By lame and deaf, and dumb and blind, 
By wizard and by witch. 
Now it one day doth so befall, 
The knights, high banquet hold, 
As ’twas their use in time of old, 
Within their lofty hall. 
The red wine did in billows roll, 
The boards ’neath pasties groaned, 
The chairs all creaked, the tables moaned 
*Neath oxen roasted whole. 
The feast by songs away was chased, 
By songs of brave deeds done ; 
But in the midst of all the fun 
A messenger in haste! 
‘The king,’ sang he, ‘ is very ill, 
He groans in deadly pain, 
He swears he’ll never rise again, 
And J don’t think he will.’ 
Our knight then drainéd down his flagon, 
And spake with knightly force ; 
‘ Bring me my armour and my horse, 
T hie to slay a dragon ; 
He at his shop, a league henve dwells, 
And guards both day and night, 
A charm and remedy that quite 
All aches and pains dispels.’ 
The knight to dragon’s gate hath come, 
Gate shut ; no marks of wheels ; 
The knight then pretty certain feels, 
That dragon is at home. 
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The knight hath in a twinkling spied 
The dragon neath a tree, 
He makes his passes,—One! two! three! 
And dragon’s mesmerized. 
He flies upstairs, and quickly knocks 
Down all the dragon’s guards, 
Like (one might say) a pack of cards, 
And open cuts all locks. 
He searches butteries and stable, 
At last, lo! he has come, 
Unto a darken’d tap’stried room 


And there upon the table,— 
” * * * * 


He stands transfixed, like stone of Druid, 
Then gasps, ‘ These two are mine, 
This shilling pot of Benzodyne, 

And Wild Rose Curling Fluid, 


“N.B.—The king recovered immediately after taking this 
life-giving potion, and it is still patronized by royalty.” 

There is one style of advertisement upon which I must only 
touch slightly, for fear I should lose my temper. I saw these 
lately in a paper :— 

“Wants a situation as barmaid, a young lady with good 
references.” 

“ 4 young lady, of tall and graceful figure, wants a situation 
in the shawl department of a large house of business.” 

What next, I wonder? Why, the next thing I expect to 
see is that “A little old gentleman requires a situation as 
chimney-sweep in a nobleman’s family.” 

“An elderly lady is willing to wash for families of dis- 
tinction.” 

“As groom—a young nobleman.” 

I once saw a lady’s maid’s advertisement, stating she was 
“a good musician.’ Oh! happy possessor of such an Abigail, 
for she shali have music wherever she goes ! 

I used to think that it was the perquisite of we poor “ upper 
ten” to be termed “lady” and “gentleman,” but nowadays 
one is continually told in shops that the “young lady” will 
wait upon you directly, and that the young gentleman at the 
next counter will serve you for gloves. The titles of Mr. and 
Miss lost their dignity long ago. Your cook’s letters are 
addressed to Mr. Pastry, and your housemaid’s to Miss 
Altisidora Jemima Blennerhasset, or some such glorious name ; 
I suppose we shall have to go back to the terms of “ dames” 
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high-born maidens, demoiselles, and — but hullo! all this 
time,— 
“ What are the wild waves saying ? ” 

Why, they say you can have a real sea bath in your room by 
using “ Tidman’s Sea Salt,” sold by all chemists, and drug- 
gists in bags or boxes, 10, Wormwood Street, London. 

J. M.D. 





JONES AND I. 


“Dear Eprror,—I chanced lately to see some numbers of your 
widely-circulated periodical, and it struck me it wanted anec- 
dote. Would you like a few leaves from Frobisher’s ‘ Journal of 
our Yacht Voyage’? Yes; I think you would; so here is the 
first chapter. I will continue to send it to your office quarterly, 
If you please. 
“Yours obediently, 
“ JONES.” 
Jones and I, 


It was a burning hot day in July,—no; that won’t do; it 
sounds like G. P. R. James, and it’s not him, it’s me; but it 
was July, and it was hot; so the idea of a yachting tour was 
as reviving as champagne cup after a hot dance. On the 11th 
of July, Jones wrote me word to meet him at Shoreditch 
Station, for all was ready, the crew mustered, and the victuals 
on board. The name of his yacht was the “Cure.” Jones had 
been talking of her for months past, and had been busy since 
Kaster in what he called victualling her (which would have 
given time for several cargoes of provisions to grow musty), 
and in getting her crew together. ‘The crew consisted of 
three, of course they had names of their own, probably two 
apiece, but I am not going to say what they were. ‘This is 
what we called them :—first, Pat, he was a Tipperary boy who 
had left his country in disgrace, because he had three shots at 
his landlord, and missed him; second, Aurora Borealis, a 
Scotchman ; third, the pilot, Boodle. We trained it down to 
Ramsgate, and then shipped ourselves. I had taken great 
pains with my get-up, and, in fact, looked more the real naval 
swell than Jones, who doesn’t know how to dress; he actually 
greeted me before all the porters with, “ Hullo, Frob, what a 
guy you are!” 
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We made rather a curious start, I am not going to say how 
‘or why, but we started from the Goodwin Sands. 

Jones, who will always have his jokes, made an execrable 
pun for the occasion. He asked me “If two yachts set sail 
together from Ostend, what will prevent a dead heat? Why, 
of course, the Good wins!” and as this was the first joke of the 
voyage he said it must be AJ. He was very proud of it, and 
I heard him telling it all over again to the pilot and the 
Northern Light, who was a little deaf, and did not see the 
point, and Jones presently came back swearing at the stupidity 
of Scotchmen, who never could see a joke. I got out my 
dictionary and tried to commit to memory some nautical terms. 
About sundown it began to blow roughish, so we reefed a few 
topsails, manned the yard, and took in the tackling of the 
maintop-gallant mast, and, having made all taut and ship- 
shape, sat down to dinner. I forgot to mention the cook ; we 
had one of course, but he did not count among the crew; he 
was supercargo, and his name was Merrythought. It does not 
matter now what we ate, though we thought a good deal of it 
then, and Jones said it was for our welfare to have sea-fare. 
It struck me at the time that the champagne must be getting 
into his head, so, to rouse him, I took up my telescope and 
looked out of the cabin window, and seeing a dark object or 
the water, called out “Something, ahoy!” Jones exclaimed 
“Tt’s an ocean.” We mounted the companion to see what it 
was, we were near some sandbanks, but there was clearly 
something visible besides the buoy that marked them, so we 
manned the gig, which Jones persisted in calling the water- 
cart, and rowed up to have a nearer view; what were our 
feelings in discovering that there clung to the shoulder of the 
buoy, aman! His first exclamation of “ Sauvez-moi,” showed 
us he was French; what other country, indeed, but France 
could have supplied a man for such a situation? Jones said 
we had reached the goal and found a Gaul. He signalled us 
to approach ; Jones immediately opened fire with “ Bong jour,” 
and then nudged me, saying, “ Now you go on, old fellow, for 
you can parly-vous.” 

Feeling I had a character to support as an accomplished 
man of the world, I resolved to begin in the true Louis 
Quatorze style, “J’ai ’honneur de vous saluer, Monsieur,” and, 
suiting the action to the word, 1 made a profound salaam, and 
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very nearly pitched headlong into the water. He returned the 
bow as well as fright and the rolling of his little craft would 
allow, and I continued, “ Recevez, Monsieur, l’assurance de 
ma parfaite considération.” I do not remember his answer, 
but I know it was not half so good as my remark; and we 
then proceeded to action. Taking .a coil of rope, we passed it 
through the eye of the noose, and, making a running bowline, 
hitched it round the pulling of the rudder-band; Jones took 
one end in his teeth, I held the other in mine, and after splicing 
it firmly, we flung the third end to the Frenchman; he caught 
it roundly across his shoulders, and, after some struggles, we 
managed to get him into the gig without getting any one else 
out; for what with the short chopping sea, and consequent 
unsteadiness of our footing, it was hard to get any hold of him, 
he and his buoy kept bobbing under water as soon as they 
were touched. We managed it at last, however, and he 
crouched like a water spaniel at the bottom of the boat, drip- 
ping so profusely that we had to keep baling out continually. 

Borealis rested on his oars and thus addressed him :— 
“Young man, ye hae been rescued frae an unco strange pre- 
deccament ; there’s a high destiny in stare fore ye, I’m think- 
ing.” —* Faith, then,” said Pat, “and if the gintlemin comes 
to land, it’s hemp I’d be afraid of growing, I would; for it 
might be letting him off from a higher destination than he’d 
altogether fancy.” With chattering teeth our enfant trouvé 
poured forth his thanks, mostly unintelligible, but we distin- 
guished a few phrases, which I noted down for future use :— 
“T pile you with thanks from the foundations of my heart ; 
the expression of my high gratitude weighs me; I shall for 
ever rest your ‘all-devouéed.’” 

When on board the yacht again, we rigged him out between 
us, and a comical figure he looked in the toggery,—a pair of 
foxhead slippers, my white ducks, which fell in what statuaries 
call “ graceful folds” about his shins, a pink flannel shirt with 
no white collar, which gave him a very villainous air, a P-coat 
belonging to Jones, who stands six feet two in his stockings, 
and on his head that noble commodore’s pet straw hat which 
he kept for showing off among the natives whenever we 
should land, it had a blue ribbon with “curs, R.y.s.” in 
gold letters, and gold anchors on the two ends that hung 
behind. ’ 
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The little Gaul proved to be an aeronaut, and, indeed, there 
was avery decided air-o’-naughtiness about him; he grew very 
merry over his “ grogs,” as he called it ; gave us a full account 
of his voyage, and how it had come to an untimely end through 
a chance shot from some volunteer artillery practising some- 
where along the Kentish coast, which took all the wind out of 
his sails, and brought him down in mid-ocean, where he was 
glad to make a desert island of the aforesaid buoy, and pre- 
pared to act Robinson Crusoe to the best of his power. He 
joined us in the chorus of ‘ Up in a balloon, boys,’ which he 
pronounced, “ Oh peu a bas lune, boissé,” and sang two weak 
little French songs, till Jones clapped him on the back, and 
vowed that he had never understood till then what really 
buoyant spirits were! At last we turned in for the night. I 
offered him the use of my hammock, but he thanked me 
politely, saying “ You may go hang by yourself.” 

The wind continued favourable, and we made no end of 
knots an hour, and cut through—not the knots, but the 
sea—at a staffing pace. It was a fine afternoon when we ran 
up alongside the pier at Crouville ; we all went on shore to- 
gether, Jones and I accompanying the aeronaut to the railway 
station, wlien, standing on tiptoe, he kissed us both enthusias- 
tically on each side of our faces, assuring us that he would 
eternally crumple up with affection towards us. As the train 
vanished we saw his figure-head protruding from the window, 
with his hand on his heart; “And that reminds me,” said 
Jones, “ I’m hungry; let’s go and look for some grub.” 

We engaged two places at the table @’héte of the Grand Hotel 
de Versailles, and at half-past six we found ourselves seated at 
opposite sides of the long table, surrounded by the beau monde 
of Crouville. Jones’s right-hand neighbour was John Bull in 
all his glory, drinking pale ale, abusing the entrées, and per- 
petually calling for “ garcong” in astentorian voice. On his 
left sat a French “mamma,” guarding two sprucely-dressed 
girls, exactly alike in face, form, and fashion, and who were 
flanked on the other side by a military-looking “ papa,” whose 
devotion to his dinner was sublime. Jones’s British conversa- 
tion with his loud-voiced neighbour seemed to cause great dis- 
comfort to a bony old-maid who sat next me, and in every line 
of whose face was written‘ Hnglish. With the exquisite tact 
of our countrymen, they had not talked two minutes before 
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they were loud on the subject of Waterloo, and a French gentle- 
man on my left began to twirl his moustache and look scorn- 
ful, then ferocious. As they showed no signs of stopping, I 
kicked Jones under the table, he returned the kicks with in- 
terest, but, in the heat of argument, one fell to the share of 
Monsieur le Marquis, who took it as an intentional injury, added 
to insult. He started up with a truly French exclamation, 
directed at the unconscious Jones, who was with difficulty 
made to apologize, as he was utterly ignorant of the ground of 
quarrel. The Frenchman, only half pacified, resumed his seat 
and his dinner, and although too well-bred to make any ob- 
servation, it was plain he writhed under the remarks of his 
vis-a-vis. I tried to soothe him down by addressing a few 
polite remarks to him, but my advances were not warmly 
received, and a Yankee on the other side of the ancient damsel 
did not improve matters by saying he guessed Britishers had 
gone down in the market since that squirting day in June when 
they chawed up the Frenchmen. I, for one, blessed my stars 
when dinner came to an end, little dreaming what pleasure 
was in store forus. Westrolled out on the terrace to listen to 
the band, and passing the bureau, Jones stopped for a cigar, 
and then I came in for a sight of this little drama. Exit Jones 
from Bureau into dimly-lighted passage, then enter Marquis 
from without. Jones, moved by a sudden and ridiculous im- 
pulse, takes him for an old chum of his, springs forward, 
twitches the cane from his hand, and exclaiming “ Ha! Bates, 
old boy!” The Frenchman, quick as lightning, deals him a 
sharp box onthe ear, withthe retort, “Moi? vous bétes d’ Anglais!” 
Challenge given, and accepted, before one could say Jack 
Robinson. Here was a pretty go! Happily, there were no 
waiters about, so the affair was settled quietly enough. I was 
the second of Jones, and arranged all the preliminaries with 
the friend of the Marquis Créme de la Créme, and the Yankee, 
who, with the inquisitiveness yeculiar to his race, had soon 
made himself master of the quarrel in all its details, was en- 
gaged to attend in his capacity of surgeon. The meeting was 
agreed upon for four o’clock next morning, and at early dawn 
we stole out of the hotel and were off to the sequestered spot 
beyond the cemetery. ‘lhe ground was soon measured, pistols 
were the weapons. Jones came and shot, and winged his man ; 
he really did, the Frenchman was wounded, he unhurt. The 
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doctor calculated we had better skedaddle, and his advice did 
not come a minute too soon. As we retraced our steps we 
caught sight of three gendarmes mounting guard over our car- 
riage, while two more came up the path towards us. We 
dodged them through the wood, and, after some manceuvring, 
got clear of another pair out in search of us, and at length we 
neared the town, where the world was already astir, and fell in 
with a travelling menagerie. With the eagerness of school- 
boys we implored them to give us a ride, and in less than no 
time I was wrapped in a gorgeous burnous, and perched un- 
easily on the hump of a camel, while Jones cantered beside me 
on a zebra, swathed from head to foot in a huge tricolour ban- 
ner. In this disguise we safely reached the port, where the 
menagerie began to unpack itself. Dropping the costume and 
character of a lion tamer, I took refuge with Jones in the onf¥ 
cover at hund—a bathing-machine—and bribed the man to take 
us in deep; there we hailed a fishing-boat that was near the 
shore, and got into it. As we did so we caught sight of our 
natural enemies, the gendarmes, hard upon our track, so crouch- 
ing in the bottom of the tub, we made the fishermen hide us 
under their nets, and row out to the yacht as quickly as pos- 
sible. Jones’s mother-wit came to his aid here, and he mur- 
mured that he was a fish out of water, and after having been 
called béte last night, he seemed likely to be made into bait 
this morning. 

It was confoundedly stuffy among the nets, and we were up 
like lamplighters the moment we touched the ship’s side. The 
fishermen put off immediately, lest the police should be down 
on them, and having watched them to a safe distance, we 
turned to give the order for weighing anchor. ‘To our dismay, 
every face was strange, and a glance around told us we were on 
board the wrong vessel. One of the sailors now advanced, and 
civilly asked if we were M. le Marquis’ friends, who were ex- 
pected to breakfast; we were dumb, and a horrible suspicion 
came over us. Jones’s moustache bristled in horror, “ Marquis 
de what ?” stuttered he, with white lips. “ Marquis Créme de la 
Créme,” was the complaisant answer. The Marquis’ shot had 
missed Jones before, but this time he had hit very hard. To 
cover our awkwardness we turned and surveyed the prospect. 
About a stone’s throw from us lay our own yacht, and at that 
moment a boat put off from her, having just discharged its 
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freight. We could distinguish outlines of Pat, Aurora Borealis, 
and the pilot, but who were the two unknown figures that 
stood on deck? not the cook, no Merrythought there! Jones 
seized a telescope, which bore the monogram C. de la C., sur- 
mounted by a coronet, and directed it towards the group ; 
then, dropping it, he turned a vacant stare on me and said, “ It 
is the Marquis Créme de la Créme looking at me through my 
own telescope ! ” 


(To be continued.) KA. Mhpeal 
A . ; Ps , 
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OUR THEATRICAL ALPHABET. 


JUST now, you know, theatricals 
Are everywhere the rage ; 

Burlesque and comedy and farce 
Attentions all engage. 


So we converse of “ properties,” 
And talk of setting “ cast,” 

Of “footlights” and “ prosceniums ;” 
How long will this fun last ? 


Will it expire from human sight, 
And slowly fade away ? 

In case it should, the alphabet 
T’}l tell you of our play ! 


A were us Amateurs prepared for the fight. 

B was the Band that played for the night. 

C was our Company all stalwart and true. 

D were the Dresses from Nathan the Jew. 

E was our Epilogue composed by a sage. 

F were the Footlights which lighted our stage. 
G was our Green-room where all of us drest. 
H were the Huzzas that followed a jest. 
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I the Impatience ’fore the curtain’s ascent. 

J was the Jollity of the event. 

K was the Kerseymere made into tights. 

L were the Ladies, the Lackies, and Lights. 

M the Musicians, of whom we had five. 

N was the Negus to “ keep us alive.” 

O was the Orchestra holding the Band. 

P was the Prompter with copy in hand. 

Q was the Quizzing that fell to our lot. 

R was the Ridicule some of us got. 

S were the Songs from “ A Night about Town.” 
T was the 'l'ableau when the curtain went down. 
U was the Uproar of joy at success. 

V was the Vanity at our prowess. 

W the Witticisms in Epilogue made. 

X the Xcitement spectators displayed. 

Y were the Yells of joy and of pain. 

Z is the Zeal we’ll show you again. 


R. 8.8. Wovdyat- 





A VISIT TO DREUX. 


As I was staying for some weeks last spring in the neighbour- 
hood of Dreux, it was proposed one day to drive over to visit 
the chapel, well-known as the mausoleum of the members of 
the house of Orleans. Our route lay across a large plain, 
along a road bordered on either side by apple-trees, then in 
full bloom. In whichever direction the eye turned might be 
seen these delicate blossoms giving promise of abundant 
fruitage in the autumn, and almost cheating one into the idea 
that winter had not departed, and that the branches were even 
yet snow-laden. This plain must have been the scene of 
battles between the French and English, as the town itself was 
besieged and taken by the English in the reign of Henry V. 
Most of the land was under cultivation, and the numerous 
villages looked prosperous and thriving. Since that bright 
spring day a change has come : the harvest was reaped, and the 
fruit gathered in, while husbands and fathers were shedding 
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their blood on the eastern frontier; and since then that plain 
has again been the scene of marchings and counter-marchings. 
One day a band of Uhlans making inroads on the peasant’s 
winter store, and if resistance were made burning the home- 
stead; next a party of Mobiles, almost as much an enemy to 
the defenceless cottager as their German visitors, while yet 
they see in these undisciplined and often disorderly bands, 
their country’s last means of defence against a foreign foe. 
But to return to the month of April, when as yet no rumours 
of impending war disturbed the serenity of the landscape, 
dotted with the spires of village churches, and with the grand 
domes of the chapel at Dreux, rising in the distance long before 
the town itself was perceived. As our expedition was for 
shopping as well as sight-seeing, we passed the hill at the 
entrancé of Dreux, on which the chapel stands, and proceeded 
to that most important business for ladies, a long morning’s 
shopping in the picturesque old streets. Business being 
finished, pleasure followed, and we slowly climbed the hill past 
the barracks, with their sentries in the well-known loose uni- 
form of the French army.’ I had hoped to have seen some- 
thing of the troops quartered there, but it was too late, and 
none were visible. At last we reached the chapel, and entered 
by the west door facing the high altar, behind which rest the 
bodies of the lamented Duke of Orleans, and many other mem- 
bers of the family, including the Duchess of Wiirtemberg and 
the mother of Louis Philippe. On several of these monuments 
lay wreaths of immortelles, placed there on the féte days of the 
departed, when (as I understood) a solemn Mass is performed. 
One monument we could hardly leave off gazing at,—an infant 
son of Louis Philippe called away from earth before the 
gathering of the storm which broke over his family and 
exiled them from their native land. The little one’s rounded 
limbs and smiling face looked like life, while an expression of 
heavenly peace and serenity reminded one of his early 
departure. Sadder thoughts were suggested by the empty 
sarcophagi, prepared for the father, mother, and wife of the 
Duke of Orleans, who lie in a foreign land instead of the 
tombs of their fathers. Near these are three small painted 
windows, by whom I do not know,—uniting the clearness of 
stained glass, with the soft touches and lights and shades of an 
oil painting, in such a marvellous manner that I must attempt 
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a description. The subjects are—the ‘ Betrayal,’ the ‘ Cruci- 
fixion,’ and the ‘ Resurrection.’ The ‘ Garden of Gethsemane’ 
is represented with a clear moonlight shining through the olive 
boughs on the figures of Christ and His disciples, while amidst 
the trees, lighted by torches which throw a dull red glare on the 
grass, admirably contrasting with the moon above, come the 
armed men led by Judas. In the second window the cross is 
reared against a dark background of sky,—it is the moment of 
the earthquake ; the multitude are fleeing, as in consternation, 
more than one white shrouded form rises from the graves out- 
side the city walls ; and in the foreground the horse of a Roman 
soldier is rearing, frightened at the awful sight. In the third 
window the empty sepulchre is in the foreground, with a ridge 
of dark rock rising on one side. The two angel forms fill this 
position with a glowing light. Near the rock are the figures of 
the women; and on the other side, lighted by the glorious 
eastern sunrise, the towers and domes of Jerusalem stand out 
clear and distinct. But no description can possibly convey any 
idea of the beauty of these windows. There are many others 
(indeed the chapel is filled with them), recording the lives and 
actions of the common ancestors of the Bourbon and Orleans 
families. Several are devoted to St. Louis, and show his first 
voyage to Egypt, his battle with the Infidels, his captivity,—he 
is represented sitting to administer justice under the oak of 
Vincennes, as receiving the Oriflamme at St. Denis, before 
setting out on the last Crusade; his landing at Damietta, the 
second time, and finally, his death outside the walls of that 
city. One near the entrance door represents Clovis and his 
wife Clothilde, with other figures ; and the remaining windows 
are filled with scenes from the lives of most of the kings of 
France. The chapel is oval-shaped, the architecture approaches 
most nearly to Byzantine ; the marble, and the tiles of the floor- 
ing, forming patterns of mosaic work, are especially beautiful. 
We left the building and drove away from Dreux ; looking from 
time to time at the beautiful stonework of the domes, which, 
seen against a clear blue sky, were visible for several miles. 
Exposed as this beautiful memorial has been to the fire of con- 
tending armies, I can scarcely hope it has escaped uninjured, 
—perhaps the decisive battle on which the fate of France 
seems to hang may be fought within sight of Dreux. May 
the German leaders spare the last home of the House of 
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Orleans, and show mercy to the dwellings of the bowrgeois and 
homesteads of the peasants nestled beneath its shadow ! 


[Lhe writer of this paper has lately received from Dreux reliable accounts of the 
terrible distress which the peasants in that neighbourhood are now suffering. 
She is trying to collect a small sum of money for them, and would be very glad of 
any assistance from such “kind readers” as are able and willing to help the poor 
both at home and abroad. Address—Muss E. Parrinson, Melmerby, Carisbrooke, 
Isle of Wight. ] 





THE IDIOT’S CREED. 





(Lines suggested by the account of a Grave near Italica in Spain.) 


“Woman! take thy child away, 
Here I cannot let him stay, 

He may nothing learn ;”* 
And—“ His wits are so mislaid, 
Vain to try him at a trade 

That his bread shall earn.” 


Spake the master of the school : 
“* He is but a brainless fool ; 
Harmless, weak, and poor.” 
So the master craftsman spake: 
“ Even for the widow’s sake 
I can do no more.” 


Wept the mother, “ Woe is me! 

Gil! and must I part with thee ? 
Daylight of my heart ! 

I am poor, nor can provide ; 

Thou dost need a better guide ; 
Lo! our paths must part !” 


“ Holy Abbot! take my child !” 
Prayed the widow, weeping wild ; 
“‘T am poor and lone. 
Scholar, craftsnvan, bid away ; 
Take my Gil, and keep alway 
For thy convent’s own !” 
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“ Pedant, he in book can read ; 
Craftsman’s skill is good at need ; 
Scholars, too, are we; 
Workmen we, and this our crown— 
Fitting work for prince or clown 
We are bound to see! 


SRS ee ae ee ee 


“Gil shall delve our garden ground, 
Herb and flower in it are found ; 
He may tend them well ; 
Pray at matins and at prime 
In our chapel, and at chime 
Of the vesper bell.” 7 


Said the Abbot, “ Mid these flowers 
Fed by sunshine and by showers, 
Autumn’s ripened fruit, 
He shall find the harvest’s Lord 
To the weakest can accord 
Grace his need to suit,’’ 


Vain the hope it seemed, for still 
Nought that idiot mind could fill, 
Mew’ry’s cell was closed, 
And so vacant his poor face, ‘ 
Said the brethren of the place, i 
“ He is well disposed : 





“Yet low head and bended knee ; 
Are but mimicry, and he 
Kneels because we kneel ; 
Hides his face as one in woe, 
Mourns as one for sin brought low, 
But he does not feel ! 


“Ts he fool? or is he saint? 
Is it holiness or feint, 

When he hears the bells, 
That he kneels so long a time ? 
List we to the senseless rhyme 

The poor babbler tells !” 
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“ Creo en Dios !”—“ That is well.” 
“ Amo 4 Dios !”—* Miracle ! 
From such lips to fall ;” 
And “ Espero,”—‘ What beside ?” 
“En Dios!” “ Why here abide 
The three graces all.” 


Died he soon, and on his stone 
Graven were these words alone ; 
All who pass may read. 
While in heaven’s crystal light 
He has learnt their meaning right,— 
Hope and Love and Creed. 


Myvanwy. 
—- Aucttilr. re 





LOST—A RING. 
CHAPTER II. 


Tue sky, the fields, the mountains,—indeed all nature appeared 
to smile on Frank as he entered Italy, if the Ticino as a 
Cisalpine province may be included under that name; but he 
felt the smile to be one of derision, not of sympathy. Mother 
Nature seemed in his eyes to wear an aspect of bland amuse- 
ment at his vain search, tempered only with the most sublime 
indifference as to its success. And in the face of this irritating 
smile he persevered ; exploring remote valleys, crossing rarely 
traversed mountains, visiting out-of-the-way hamlets, led 
hither and thither by the will-o’-the-wisp lights now and then 
held out to him by this most erratic party of tourists. 

It seemed impossible to come up with them! He might be 
within a few hours’ journey, and all seemed to promise a speedy 
meeting, when by some unlucky accident he would be delayed 
on the road, or he would overshoot his mark, and then all the 
troublesome retracing of his steps and discovering of the 
proper route had to be gone through. More tantalizing than 
all was a glimpse he had of the young lady [for in truth there 
was but one out of the whole six whose face he clearly re- 
membered] rowing one of a small flotilla of boats on the Lake 
of Como, while he, on board the steamer in mid career between 
Como and Bellagio, could neither leave it nor stop, nor in fact 
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do anything, but fret and fume until they touched at the next 
point, when the rowing party was out of sight. He landed of 
course, at once, inquired about the different points of interest, 
discovered the names he wanted among those of the visitors 
who had been lately at the hotel, spent several days in examin- 
ing the western shores of the lake, and at length accidentally 
found the clue he needed, in a remote establishment among the 
eastern mountains. It cost him much trouble to make up for 
that misspent time, and he was beginning to despair, when the 
sight of a very bad photograph considerably raised his spirits. 
It was done in the worst style of a village artist, and repre- 
sented three peasant girls in the picturesque costume of the 
district ; the careless glance that Frank at first threw on it 
changed to one of eager interest as he recognized in one, not 
only an English but a Lloyd-Doyle countenance. Yes! the 
deep laughing eyes and bright smile were undoubtedly those 
of the “ porter in charge ” who had first attracted his notice at 
the Boulogne station. The next figure, handsome and thonght- 
ful, but with a glance of the same spirit, might be her sister, 
while the third, a mere child, was thoroughly Italian in its 
character. This was corroborated by the photographer’s wife, 
who related how the signorine forestiere had come there 
one day, and the fancy had taken them to dress in the 
holiday suits which -she so carefully preserved in her chest 
upstairs, and to be photographed as peasant girls. How merry 
and pleasant they were! and they had persuaded her little girl 
to stand in the picture with them, and had given her another 
photograph which she said was more beautiful than the Ma- 
donna! ‘This, after a search, was produced from the child’s 
treasure-store, and proved to be a good and pretty likeness of 
the same face. After some further conversation, Colonel 
Helyar bought the peasant group, drawing down showers of 
thanks from the woman, by his liberal payment. 

This event was cheering; but Frank had nearly relin- 
quished his pursuit more than once, when he seemed to lose all 
trace of its object, and at one time it was only the dogged 
feeling that he would not be beaten which kept him to it. 
Then, as he got upon the scent once more all his ardour re- 
turned, and the same keen sportsmanlike interest that had 
carried him through many a jungle and over many a prairie 
after somewhat different game, in days gone by. ‘Thoughts of 
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those days recurred to his mind now, and he pictured to him- 
self the joy at first discovering the trail of his prey, the patient 
following of it through forest or brushwood, where each broken 
twig or displaced blade of grass was to the practised eye an 
easily read sign of recent steps ; then the bare open plain, where 
the hunter bent eagerly over a light footprint in the sand, 
so light that many an eye, even though observant, would have 
passed it by unmarked; the disappearance of all traces on 
rock or hard sun-scorched land, the long close search, the ex- 
ultation at coming on the footprints once more, the gradual 
but sure tracking of the victim to its lair, the growing excite- 
ment which reached its climax when, roused to fury, the fierce 
beast would turn in his deadly rage upon the hunter, and 
meet the bullet fired with unerring aim that stretched him 
dead on the spot. 

Scenes like that passed through his mind as he gazed dream- 
ingly on the chestnut-clad heights that surround Biella, where, 
amid the crowd of Italian health-and-pleasure seekers, he had 
sought his countrywomen. Although tlrey had left the place, 
he could afford to sit in that balcony lazily enjoying its beauty, 
for he had learned their intended route from some Italians who 
had made their acquaintance, and by taking a shorter way, 
could easily meet them at Milan. Meanwhile his only uneasiness 
arose from the fact, that among the letters forwarded to him 
by his banker there, none appeared from the landlord of Macon ; 
it gave him an unpleasant twinge to think that the ring was 
so little valued, or what was worse, that it might after all be- 
long to some one else! This idea, however, he refused to enter- 
tain, and after doing battle with his fears, left Biella, and 
journeyed to Milan. There he found himself mistaken as to 
the hotel, and made up his mind that a general and yet minute 
system of espionnage could alone set him right, and that a 
course of dinners at all the tables @héte in rotation, must be 
forthwith undertaken, while the plan for his mornings’ amuse- 
ment was a daily stroll through the Ambrosian Library, Brera, 
Cathedral, Corso and public gardens, varied only in the order 
of their arrangement. While this was in progress, he was 
gladdened one night by the sight of a now familiar face in a 
box at the Scala. He was near enough to distinguish it 
among others unknown, and fancied there was recognition in 
the momentary glance that met his. At once the pathetic 
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warbling of “ Lucia” ceased to affect him, and her woes no 
longer evoked his slightest sympathy. No spy of a despotic 
government could have kept stricter watch over the movement 
of a suspected revolutionary plotter, than did Colonel Helyar 
over the harmless-looking party in the box. He noted its posi- 
tion, calculated the distance from his own, and managed to be 
at the door of the theatre as they descended. There, following 
in the wake of an elderly lady and gentleman, was undoubtedly 
the original of that photograph which he carried in his 
pocket,—half-unconsciously he took it out to verify the like- 
ness, to the great amusement of the young lady in question, 
who laughingly whispered to her companion that she now 
began to change her opinion of “Frank,” and to think he 
must be a detective following in the track of an escaped con- 
vict. ‘‘ Nothing of the kind,” said the lad, “he is a ‘lov- 
yer so galliant and bold,’ who has stolen the lady’s photograph 
aud wishes to let her know it. 1 bet you anything it is yours. 
I saw him look this way. ‘There! he’s staring as if you were 
a basilisk.” 

“He’s not,” she exclaimed ; “if you say that again I will 
shout ‘ Viva i Tedeschi, morte a Vittorio’ Emmanuele ! and get 
you imprisoned ‘for causing a riot. There is the carriage ; 
come,” and drawing her white opera hood more closely round 
her, they followed their chaperones. The direction ‘ Hotel San 
Marco’ was given, and they drove off. 

The Hotel San Marco was the object of Colonel Helyar’s 
early walk the following morning, and in doing this he really 
hoped to be a living illustration of the proverb about the early 
bird; but the worm was not for him, and as he turned away, 
he muttered to himself Hood’s memorable words, “The man 
who is so precociously fond of stirring must needs be a spoon,” 
for there, to his intense disappointment, he only found the hated 
name of Lloyd! And now it seemed as if fate had set in deter- 
minately against him, for on going eastward from Milan, the 
two families of Doyle and Lloyd seemed to become mingled, 
confused, and hopelessly involved; the very pains he took to 
come up with one seemed to result more certainly in the dis- 
covery of the other. Did the intended expedition of the one 
beguile him off the main route, to inspect some out-of-the-way 
place or building, he was sure, on reaching his destination, to 
find the other registered on the pages of hotel or guide book. 
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He became possessed with a morbid horror of any list of visitors, 
and the sight of labelled luggage gave him a creeping fit of 
shivers. So, on taking his way by diligence along the eastern 
side of the Lake of Garda, when two ladies, with a maid, bags, 
and boxes, appeared at the second stage, ready to take their 
places, he turned from them with a shudder, and having, by a 
hurried glance, satisfied himself that they were strangers to 
him, settled himself again with a sigh, half relief, half weariness, 
in his corner of the banquette, and they set off. 

The diligence rumbled on more slowly and heavily than such 
vehicles are wont to do, and it did not require close inspection 
to see that the near horse was in such a pitiable state of weak- 
ness as hardly to be able to pull at the traces. The remon- 
strance of Colonel Helyar and another passenger induced the 
postilion to harness a third in front, but he stoutly maintained 
that the animal was quite strong, and up to his work, and even 
when, in turning a corner, it staggered and brought the whole 
conveyance, with a lurch, against the wall, the man persisted 
in his asseverations that it was “ niente, niente, cosa da nulla.” 
The horse, which remained leaning. weakly against the wall, 
was urged and pushed into his place again, and a strap or two 
of the harness tightened ; the driver declared all was right now, 
and they should go on much better. But the idea of the equili- 
brium of the ponderous ‘vehicle depending upon the highly pro- 
blematical strength of that quadruped, ‘added to the sight of 
the low parapet, which was all that separated the road from a 
tolerably rapid stream, induced Colonel Helyar and his Italian 
companion to pursue their way on foot. The ladies within 
showed signs of dismounting, but the persuasions of the con- 
ducteur were stronger than their inclination, and they resumed 
their seats. With an ardent desire to show that he had good 
grounds for boasting of his horses, the driver urged them on 
excitedly with voice and whip, and managed to bring even the 
laggard into a sort of scrambling trot. But his triumph, if 
brilliant, was of short duration. As the diligence swung round 
a sharper corner than usual, the exhausted animal again stum- 
bled, righted itself, staggered once more, and fell over the 
traces, dragging its fellow along with it, and there being no 
friendly wall this time to protect them, the whole ponderous 
body fairly overturned and fell on to the bank which sloped 
down to the river. The small trees and bushes that grew 
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upon it prevented a complete descent, but the ropes that bound 
the weight of baggage on the diligence roof, giving way with 
the fall, the whole mass was scattered indiscriminately. The 
smaller bags and parcels that had crowned the erection, danced 
off at once, the weightier trunks rolled down more slowly, their 
course being stayed, perhaps, for one or two moments, by the 
little bushes, which they soon crushed with their weight, and 
fell with a heavy splash into the stony bed of the stream. Some, 
either more fortunate in their middle size, or too much battered 
to roll like their fellows, lay about on the bank to greet the 
eyes of their owners as they came hastily along the road, or 
scrambled through the window of the prostrate vehicle. The 
conducteur felt it his duty to assure the passengers they were 
not the least hurt, and that all would be right in a few minutes. 
As for the driver—the first to rise and behold the result of his 
Jehu-like ambition—he flung up his arms wildly with an excla- 
mation of despair, and fled from the scene of action at the top of 
his speed. 

Some peasants came to the rescue, and from one of them a 
sort of carriage was borrowed, in which the ladies, one of whom 
was considerably bruised and shaken, could go on to Borgoriso, 
the next post station, which was but a few miles distant. 

Colonel Helyar, who was at work loogening the horses, went 
to help them in, and promised to do all in his power to recover 
their luggage. They thanked him warmly, and the elder lady 
said that her maid would remain to identify her property, as 
one of the diligence officials assured her it would be soon col- 
lected, but, as she was a German, and only spoke Italian very 
imperfectly, his kind assistance would be most acceptable. 
They were going to the Albergo Reale, at Borgoriso, where she 
hoped they might see him again to thank him; the luggage 
was all marked with her name, and she put a card into his hand 
as the carriage drove off. Frank lifted his hat, and then stood, 
one hand in the air grasping the uplifted wide-awake, the other 


holding before his astonished eyes the visiting card with the 
name—Mrs. Doyle. 


I. H. Lloyd. 


(To be continued.) 




















A NIGHTMARE. 


Aut at once flying miles and miles and miles, away from the 
earth and over the earth—all pitch dark round me. What is 
that sound? It is Time flying and rushing by; it gets louder 
and louder. Why? I suppose I am getting nearer the earth. 
[ am ina balloon and one person with me ; I can’t quite see his 
face. He looks old and thin, and has grey wings, and a 
scythe ; but yet no! not quite a scythe, it looks like a sword 
too. It is a rusty old sword, and he is rubbing it up. What 
is he rubbing it with? A duster—a white duster. Do give it 
to me. He scowls and holds it tight. One corner I catch— 
what is the name on it—Flagoftr . . . then it is not a duster— 
it is a flag—a white flag—unfurl it! I must see it! Why! 
we are close to the earth now. Everything seems to get 
suddenly so huge, and then so small, and then huge again. 
That isa ship. Who is on board? Three feathers on the 
figure-head. Is she going to land now? For one minute 
—but what a long journey for one minute. It is only to 
Denma—— What is that scream? It is the scream of an eagle. 
That lady must go back again. Now hover—hover. What? 
’ am TI an eagle? yes, now I know I am an eagle, and that’s 
how I come to be in a balloon. Have not eagles to do with 
balloons ? but why have they? I puzzle and puzzle and get so 
tired and wearied to think why an eagle goes about in a 
balloon! Here is land at last. I see it a long way off, down 
there; and there is a figure in a long robe and a helmet, and 
something like a fork in its hand. Stop! isitahelmet? I 
can’t see the head of the figure. It ought to be more seen; 
and is that a fork in its hand? What is the meaning of a fork ? 
It is something to eat with. Then that fork means that these 
people have a great deal to eat? Have they? Yes, what 
magnificent houses and palaces I see, and people so warmly 
and beautifully dressed ! but only for a moment ; in one second 
it is all gone and covered up with rags and dirt, and slums 
and wretched sick-looking people. There is a girl with a 
needle in her hand and a very long thread to it; but she lets 
the needle get looser and looser; why does she not hold it 
tight—she can’t—she is dead; and what is that heap of rags 
sitting on that milestone? It is on a country road. The rags 
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are moving. Is it a sailor or what? There is his name 
written on that card hung round his neck. I must read it. 
But it is all so hazy—Starvingfromadockya .. What does it 
all mean? Can it be true? Oh! what a fearful scream that is. 
An eagle again? no, more like a roar of sorrow from a lion. 
Down, down, down! help! mercy! where am I going to! 
Rush! splash, splash! all dark! now all quiet! agony! I am 
suffocating ! sea, sea, all round me. Waves, waves, one boat 
in view! Count the ships—one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten. I— I can’t, I can’t; one is missing ! 
There is that roar again. It is the sea roaring. There is a 
wail, and a moan, and a mad scream! Stop! here is gold—a 
heap of gold—not a very large heap. It is all eaten up by 
another immense heap of gold. Where are you taking all that 
to? The figure with the fork tries to catch it, but it slips 
through the fork, and through her fingers; and an old man 
with another sort of three-pronged fork tries to catch some of 
it. He has in his hand a hat—it must be a sailor’s hat. What 
is it they call him! Nep—, I can’t remember. That sailor’s 
hat will not hold much, and he can get very little gold; and 
he says he knows the fate of the City of Bost—! What was 
it? Away, it is all gone away—gone away. I am out 
hunting, 1 suppose; yet it is not a hunt; and that place 
filled with people does not belong to a hunt. I bet, 
I bet—thousands and thousands—horses—jockeys— whips— 
men—judge—starter—princes—dukes—gentlemen—ladies— 
shouts. What do they say, Kingcra—? I can’t hear it; and 
there is a bonfire burning up a quantity of tartan. It is the 
Macgre—! Oh! I don’t know what I see. Is it a stable— 
grooms cutting horses to pieces and eating them. Oh! the 
grooms are famishing. There is a large L on all the horse- 
cloths. How can I see into a stable from a balloon? I am at 
the same time in such a beautiful country,—but all is black, 
except that cargo of gold, and it is English gold; but it is not 
—no, it is all now turned to post-cards. What? pattern post ? 
no, not half so convenient! But here is another beautiful 
country—so glorious! and three such beautiful crowns are 
floating over it alongside of my balloon. What a great, large, 
robber-like hand that is clutching at the crowns! Stop! hold! 
you shall not touch them! Struggling! Too late. He has 
got one! Shame! The strongest wins and laughs—but the 
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beauty of that country fades as he enters in triumph—every- 
thing glitters and shines—but oh, to see that large majestic 
building and —! What! another beautiful country! I am 
now going to see the King, and what a long walk it is, mile 
after mile, room after room ; are these looking-glasses at the 
end of each room ?—no, rooms themselves. No end to it; and 
a man steps forward and says, “'There’s no King.”—* But | 
am so tired of walking.’’—‘ Here is my hat. Put it on your 
head, and call it a crown, and be a king.” Battles !—battles! 
battles! I am fighting for my life; but everywhere I see a tall 
beautiful lady in black, so unhappy-looking. She has a little 
eagle perched on her wrist; lo! now it swings round head- 
foremost, and falls again on a battle-field. Who is that man, 
and what is he sitting on? It is a heap of silk and satin, and 
velvet and bonnets, and hats and chignons, and plaits of hair 
and lace, and fashion books and — “ Who are you ?”?—“ I am 
Worth.”—“ Who is Worth ?”—“ Don’t you know his shop in 
Paris?” Well, then, if that is Worth who are these? I stare 
and stare till my eyes are dim and hot, and feel so large. 
There is Fav—, and Napole—, and Bism—, and Thie—, and 
Hu—, and King Willi—, and Prince Frede—, and Pope Pi—, 
and the Empr—, and Lady Ha—; and there I see seven 
ghastly brigand heads over a gate ; and there is Count Lag—, 
and Low—, and Dicke—, and the Duc d’ Aos—, and Gorischa—, 
and Princess Loui— and more and more; and I know that | 
have to make a long division sum of them; no, an addition 
sum, for they all call out that they have added something to 
the three hundred and sixty-five milestones over which I have 
passed ; and they are all reading out ‘ Lothair’ at the same time, 
—and there are voices singing the “ Marseillaise,” and “ Auld 
Lang Syne ;” and Christine Nilsson sings louder than any of 
them, and there is Mario too for the last time; good-bye— 
shake hands. “ La ci darem ”—but now I am dancing quicker, 
quicker! it feels like flying, and I cannot see who I am 
dancing with, The valse is the Morgenblitter and now Blue 
Danube, and now the Grande Duchesse. “ Voici le sabre.’ 
Hark! there is a bugle! It is the call to arms! They said 
that fiery sky meant war! But now it is getting dark. Is 
this moonlight ? Yes, there is the moon, and the face is like a 
bear’s face. The moon grows smaller and smaller; there is 
only the crescent now, and the bear’s face grins at me over it. 
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Is it at me or at Leo up there in the Zodiac? And there is a 
stripe of stars too. That sounds like nonsense,—is it a stripe 
of stars or a star of stripes? It is pitch dark. The sun too is 
entirely hidden. It is the eclipse. All the figures have 
vanished now, there is total darkness, and the rushing sound 
begins again, and then stops. It is Time going by, and now he 
has gone! Hark! what is that clanging noise? It is the 
bells ringing in the new year,—to some it is a chime, to some 
« knell. 
J. M. D. 


Note.—-The writer of the article “ Lorraine and Nancy,” in the last number of 
the Powprr MaGazink, wishes to correct, and apologize for, a historical error. 
It is stated, p. 391, that “The Duke of Guise commanded in the German army 
at Marignano, and afterwards transferred his services to France.” ‘This is a 
mistake. The Duke of Guise commanded the German Landsknechts in the 
French army, and was never in any other service but that of France. His brother, 
the Duke of Lorraine, was present in the same action.--Ep. P. M. 
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